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ABSTRACT 

The premises of this 2-year study are: first, what 
teachers know and can do is the most important influence on what 
students learn; second, recruiting, preparing, and retaining good 
teachers is the central strategy for improving our schools; and 
third, school reform cannot succeed unless it focuses on creating 
conditions in which teachers can teach and teach well. This report 
focuses on perceived barriers to achieving these goals: (1) low 
expectations for student performance; (2) unenforced standards for 
teachers; (3) major flaws in teacher preparation; (4) slipshod 
teacher recruiting; (5) inadequate induction for beginning techers; 
(6) inadequaate professional development opportunities and few 
rewards for knowledge and skill; and (7) schools that are structured 
for failure rather than success. To address these concerns, five 
major recommendations are offered: get serious about standards for 
both students and teachers; reinvent teacher preparation and 
professional development; fix teacher recruitment and put qualified 
teachers in every classroom; encourage and reward teacher knowledge 
and skill; and create schools that are organized for student and 
teacher success. Five appendixes provide a schedule of commission 
meetings and forums; lists of presentations, advisers, research 
contributors, and commissioned papers; and state-by-state data on 
indicators of attention to teaching quality, July 1996. (LL) 
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Preface 



As you read this report, I hope you will listen to the teachers, 
the parents, and the children — the real people behind the 
studies and the numbers we present here. We did, and we were 
guided by what we heard. 

One voice that made a tremendous impact on us was that 
of Evelvn Jenkins Gunn, an English teacher 'rom Pelham, 
New York, who explained her passion for teaching — not why 
she teaches, but why she is compelled to teach: 

I was supposed to be a welfare statistic. ... It is because 
of a teacher that I sit at this table. I remember her telling 
us one cold, miserable* dav that she^could not make our 
clothinu better: she could not provide us with food: she 
could not change* the terrible segregated conditions 
under which \vc lived. She could introduce us to the 
world of reading, the world of books, and that is what 
she did. 

What a world! I visited Asia and Africa. I saw magnifi- 
cent sunsets; 1 tasted exotic foods; I fell in love and 
danced in wonderful halls. I ran away with escaped 
slaves and stood beside a teenage martyred saint. I visit- 
ed lakes and streams and composed lines of verse. I knew 
then that I wanted to help children do the same things. 

I wanted to weave magic. . . . 

As Evelvn Jenkins Gunn understands, good teachers liter- 
ally save lives. However they do it — by loving students, help- 
ing them imagine the future, and insisting that they meet 
high expectations and standards — the best of them are magic 
weavers. Manv of us can remember such a teacher — one who 
changed our lives, so gifted that he or she transported us out 
of our own time and piacc and circumstances and jump-start- 
ed the dreams and possibilities that lie within us all. 

In the end, supporting the Evelyn Jenkins Gunns of this 
world — and, through them, all of their students — is what this 
Commission on leaching & Americas Future is about. 

I believe the conclusions and recommendations of this 
report speak for themselves. Standards for students and teach- 
es are the kev to reforming American education. Access to 
'V npetent teaching must become a new student right. Access 
ro high-qualitv preparation, induction, and professional devel- 
opment must become a new teacher right. I he reform move- 
ment of the last decade cannot succeed unless it attends to the 
improvement of teaching. If we pay attention to supporting 
knowledgeable* reachers who work in productive schools. 
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American education need suffer through no more dead-end 
reforms. 

My colleagues on the Commission have been candid with 
each other in our discussions, and they have thought hard 
about what needs to be done. We hope this document launch- 
es a great debate ab;*ut the critical link between improving the 
capacities of teachers and the future of the United States. 
Although each of us has distinctive ideas about \vhar needs to 
be done, we are unanimous in supporting the recommenda- 
tions of this report. 

Einallv we appreciate the hard-working staff that facilitat- 
ed and supported the process of our work. Executive Director 
Linda Darling-Hammond s vision, expertise, and unquench- 
able energy provided us with a vision of the future that could 
be. We have been ably assisted by Associate Director Velma L 
Cobb; Communications Director E. Jane Beckwith; 
Administrative Associate Margaret Garigan; Research 
Associates Marcella L. Bullmaster, Ellalinda Rustique- 
Forrester, and '.uvira Kavcmuii Murangi; and Senior Policy 
Adviser David Haselkorn. The staff, like my colleagues on the 
Commission, never lost sight of the fact that America's future 
depends on finding the best teachers, helping them develop 
their skills to the greatest extent, and rewarding them for their 
work on behalf of children and youth. 

James B. Hunt Jr. (Chair) 
Governor State of North Carolina 
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Executive 

Summary 



This report offers what we believe is the single most important, 
strategy for achieving America's educational goals: A blueprint 
for recruiting, preparing, and supporting excellent teachers in 
all of America's schools. The plan is aimed at ensuring that all 
communities have teachers with the knowledge and skills they 
need to teach so that all children can learn, and all school 
systems are organized to support teachers in this work. A car- 
ing, competent, and qualified teacher for every child is the 
most important ingredient in education reform. 

The Commission’s proposals are systemic in scope— net a 
recipe for more short-lived pilots and demonstration projects. 
They require a dramatic departure from the status quo — one 
that creates a new infrastructure for professional learning and 
an accountability system that ensures attention to standards 
for educators as well as students at every level — national, 
state, local school district, school, and classroom. 
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This Commission starts from three simple premises: 

1- What teachers know and can do is the most 
important influence on what students learn. 

2. Recruiting , preparing , and retaining good teachers is 
the central strategy for improving our schools. 

3. School reform cannot succeed unless it focuses on 
creating the conditions in which teachers can teach f 
and teach well. 

We propose an audacious goal for America's future. Within 
a decade — by the year 2006 — we will provide every student in 
America with what should be his or her educational birthright: 
access to competent, caring, qualified teaching in schools 
organized for success. This is a challenging goal t**> put before 
the nation and its educational leaders. But if the goal is chal- 
lenging and requires unprecedented effort, it does not require 
unprecedented new theory. Common sense suffices: American 
students are entitled to teachers who know their subjects, 
understand their students and what they need, and have 
developed the skills required to make learning come alive. 

However, based on its two-year study, the Commission identi- 
fied a number of barriers to achieving this goal. They include: 

• Low expectations for student performance. 

• Unenforced standards for teachers. 

• Major flaws in teacher preparation. 

• Painfully slipshod teacher recruitment. 
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• Inadequate induction for beginning teachers. 

• Lack of professional development and rewards for 
knowledge and skill. 

• Schools that are structured for failure rather than 
success. 

We offer five major recommendations to address these 
concerns and accomplish our goal. 

!. Get serious about standards, for both students and 
teachers. 

• Establish professional standards boards in every 
state. 

• Insist on accreditation for all schools of education. 

• Close inadequate schools of education. 

• License teachers based on demonstrated perfor- 
mance, including tests of subject matter knowledge, 
teaching knowledge, and teaching skill. 

• Use National Board standards as the benchmark for 
accomplished teaching. 

II. Reinvent teacher preparation and professional 
development. 

• Organize teacher education and professional devel- 
opment programs around standards for students and 
teachers. 

• Develop e ’ended, graduate-level teacher-preparation 
programs t jt provide a yearlong internship in a pro- 
fessional development school. 

• Create and fund mentoring programs for beginning 
teachers, along with evaluation of teaching skills. 

• Create stable, high-quality sources of professional 
development. 

III. Fix teacher recruitment and put qualified teachers in 
every classroom. 

• Increase the ability of.low-wealth districts to pay for 
qualified teachers, and insist that districts hire only 
qualified teachers. 

• Redesign and streamline district hiring. 

• Eliminate barriers to teacher mobility. 

• Aggressively recruit high-need teachers and provide 
incentives for teaching in shortage areas. 
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• Develop high-quality pathways to teaching for a wide 
range of recruits. 

IV. Encourage and reward teacher knowledge and skill. 

• Develop a career continuum for teaching linked to 
assessments and compensation systems that 
reward knowledge and skill. 

• Remove incompetent teachers. 

• Set goals and enact incentives for National Board 
Certification in every state and district. Aim to certify 
105,000 teachers in this decade, one for every 
school in the United States. 

V. Create schools that are organized for student and teacher 
success. 

• Ratten hierarchies and reallocate resources to send 
more dollars to the front lines of schools: Invest more 
in teachers and technology and less in nonteaching 
personnel. 

• Provide venture capital in the form of challenge grants 
to schools for teacher learning linked to school 
improvement and rewards for team efforts that lead 
to improved practice and greater learning. 

• Select, prepare, and retain principals who under- 
stand teaching and learning and who can lead high- 
performing schools. 

Developing recommendations is easy. Implementing them is 
hard work. The first step is to recognize that these ideas must 
be pursued together— as an entire tapestry that is tightly inter- 
woven. Pulling on a single thread will create a tangle rather 
than tangible progress. The second step is to build upon the 
substantial work that has been undertaken over the past 
decade. All across the country, successful programs for recruit- 
ing, educating, and mentoring new teachers have sprung up. 
Professional networks and teacher academies have been 
launched; many education school programs have been 
redesigned; higher standards for licensing teachers and accred- 
iting education schools have been developed; and a National 
Board for Professional Teaching Standards is now fully estab- 
lished and beginning to define and reward accomplished 
teaching. All these endeavors, and those of many others, form 
the foundation of this crusade. 
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When my daughter smarts school, Vm hoping for jl teacher who is sponta- 
neous, someone vaho can follow a curriculum and yet meet the emotion- 
al and social needs of children as well. I hope for someone who has a 
vivid imagination and knows how to use ordinary objects to teach valu- 
able lessons. I want my daughter to be exposed to as many cultures and 
ethnic groups as possible, and I want her to be academically motivated 
and challenged. That will take a teacher who is sensitive to the individ- 
ual needs of each student. If my daughter is slow, I want a teacher who is 
immediately looking into that, and ifshes surpassing the class, I want her 
to get what she needs and progress as far as she can. I want a teacher who 
has conflict resolution skills, who creates discipline, but not from his or 
her emotions. I want a teacher who uses different methods and different 
ways of reaching students — who can think in innovative ways and chal- 
lenge the children while teaching them academically. 

— Laurine Carson, a ?7iother in Newark , New Jersey 1 
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F very year on the first day of school, parents and students await the 
assignment of new teachers with a mixture of eagerness and anxiety. 
^ J Parents with clout often lobby to get their students into certain classes, 
knowing that their childrens learning will depend on the quality of the curricu- 
lum and teaching they arc exposed to that year. Those with means either move 
to affluent communities or turn to private schools in the hope of finding better 
teaching. Families unable to do either, but who live within reach of a “magnet” 
school, sometimes camp out overnight to get their students registered with 
some of the best teachers in the district who are working in schools that are 
organized to support their efforts. 

These parents spend tremendous energy in search of good teaching because 
they know what a differenr^ it will make to their childrens future. Most of them 
can remember at least one outstanding teacher who made a difference in their own 
lives. Policymakers are just beginning to grasp what parents have always known: 
tha : teaching is the most important element of successful learning. Teaching qual- 
ity will make the critical difference not only to the futures of individual children 
but to Americas future as well. 

The need for excellent teaching grows ever more pressing. On March 26, 
1996, the nations governors and President Clinton joined business leaders and 

12 
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educators in a National Education Summit to reaffirm their commitment to 
achieving higher academic standards for Americas schools and students. I he 
governors pledged to develop internationally competitive academic standaids 
and assessments in each state within the next two years and to reallocate funds 
to provide the professional development, infrastructure, and new technologies 
needed to meet these goals. Business leaders announced their commitment to 
support employees involvement in their childrens education, to require evi- 
dence of academic achievement for hiring, and to make states' education stan- 
dards a key factor in business location decisions. AJ1 the participants pledged to 
roll up their sleeves and get down to work immediately to respond to the 
urgent need for schools to improve so that all graduates have higher levels of 
skills and knowledge. Nevada Governor Bob Miller expressed the shared view: 
“We owe it to our children to put higher academic standards in place. If we 
don't, we re robbing them of their future. ' 

This sense of urgency is weil founded. There has been no previous time in 
historv when the success, indeed the survival, of nations and people has been 
so tightly tied to their ability to learn. 1 Todays society has little room for those 
who cannot read, write, and compute proficiently; find and use resources; 
frame and solve problems; and continually learn new technologies, skills, and 
occupations. The economy of high-wage jobs for low-skilled workers is fast 
disappearing. In contrast to only 20 years ago, individuals who do not succeed 
in school have little chance of finding a job or contributing to society — and 
societies that do not succeed at education have little chance of success in a 
global economy. 

Because of this, Americas future depends now, as never before, on our abil- 
ity to teach. If every citizen is to be prepared tor a democratic society whose 
major product is knowledge, every teacher must know how to teach students 
in wavs that help them reach high levels of intellectual and social competence. 
Every school must be organized to support powerful teaching and learning. 
Every school district must be able to find and keep good teachers. And every 
community must be focused on preparing students to become competent citi- 
zens and workers in a pluralistic, technological society. 

This report offers what we believe is the single most important strategy for 
achieving Americas educational goals: A blueprint for recruiting, preparing, 
and supporting excellent teachers in all of Americas schools. This plan is aimed 
at ensuring that all communities have teachers with the knowledge and skills 
thev need to teach so that all children can learn and that all school systems arc 
organized to support teachers in this work. A caring, competent, and qualified 
teacher for every child is the most important ingredient in education reform 
and, wc believe, the most frequently overlooked. 

Furthermore, to be effective, such teachers must work in schools and school 
systems that arc well designed to achieve their key academic mission and to 
support student learning. They must be focused on clear, high standards f or 
studenrs; organized to provide a coherent, high-quality curriculum across the 
! grades; designed ro support teachers’ collective work and learning on behalf of 
Q heir students; and structured to allow for on^oinc, parent engagement. 
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The most important contribution we as 
educators can make to the well-being of 
children is to enable 1 a to deal 
effectively with their universe. . . . This is 
not. of course, a trivial task. It combines 
a number of concerns, ranging from 
teaching basic skills to readying students 
for the marketplace. In essence, it 
combines giving them the tools to 
analyze a situation to make an 
appropriate response, the self-confidence 
to use those tools, and the pride and 
motivation to use them with excellence. 

— Jjh\ S*. ':?£■«. ee\:PL T c/? c<x\cc wntx 
Ad\.-\\ ccd Trc u \ oi oih.:s 4*. \ i ' 
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We note that this challenge is accompanied by an equally great opportunity: 
Over the next decade we will recruit and hire more than two million teachers for 
Americas schools. More than half the teachers who will be teaching ten years 
from now will be hired during the next decade. If we can focus our energies on 
preparing this generation of teachers with the kinds of knowledge and skills they 
need to succeed in helping students reach these goals, and on creating schools 

t at use their talents well, we will have made an enormous contribution to 
America’s future. 

The Missing Link: investment in Teachers 

In 1983, A Nation at Risk declared our schools were drowning in a “rising tide 
o mediocrity.” 2 Since then, hundreds of pieces of legislation have been enacted to 
improve them. In 1 989, the nations governors developed a set of education goals 
to further focus attention on the long-term work yet to be done. The goals bold- 
ly project that by the year 2000 ail our students will come to school ready to learn; 
they will learn in safe, drug-free environments; virtually all of them will graduate 

with high levels of academic skills; and they will rank first in the world in mathe- 
manes and science. 

Seven years later, America is still a very long way from realizing this future. 
Instead of all children coming to school ready to learn, more are living in pover- 
ty and without guaranteed health care than in the past. 2 Graduation rates and 
student achievement in most subjects have remained flat or have increased only 
slightly. 4 Only a small fraction of high school students can read, write, compute, 
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and manage scientific material at the high levels required lor todavs knowledge - 
work jobs. /Wording to national assessments, only about 10 ,, o of L ,S. 1 -year- 
olds can draw conclusions using detailed scientific knowledge; just °o can solve 
math problems with more than one step; only can read and understand spe- 
cialized materials; and a mere 2°«j can write well-developed material. 
Meanwhile, international tests continue to show l .S. high school students 
ranking near the bottom in mathematics and science. 

This distance between our stated goals and current realities is not due to lack 
ot effort. Manv initiatives have been launched by legislators, educators, busi- 
nesses. and community organizations to improve education, and many of these 
have had a positive effect in local communities. Nonetheless, we base reached 
an impasse in spre* iding these promising efforts to the system as a whole. 

After a decade of reform, we have final K learned in hindsight what should 
have been clear from the start: Most schools and teachers cannot produce the 
kind of learning demanded bv the new reforms — not because they do not want 
to, but because thev do not know how. and the systems in which they work do 
not support them in doing so. Most states and school districts have not yet put 
in place standards and curriculum frameworks that provide clear signals about 
the kinds of academic learning they value. 1 hey provide few opportunities for 
principals and teachers to learn how to redesign their organizations and curricu- 
lum to be more effective. And most current educators were prepared years ago in 
programs that did not envision the kinds of challenges schools now confront and 
did not have access to the knowledge about teaching and learning available today. 

When it comes to widespread change, wc have behaved as though nation- 
al. state, and district mandates could, like magic wands, transform schools. 
But all the directives and proclamations are simply so much fairy dust. 
Successful programs cannot be replicated in schools where staff lack the 
know-how and resources to bring them to life. Wonderful curriculum ideas 
fall flat in classrooms where they are not understood or supported by the 
broader activities of the school. And increased graduation and testing require- 
ments onlv create greater failure if teachers do not know how to reach stu- 
dents so that they can learn. 

On the whole, the school reform movement has ignored the obvious: W hat 
teachers know and can do makes the crucial difference in what children learn. 
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And the wavs school svstems organize their work makes a big difference in what 
teachers can accomplish. New courses, tests, and curriculum reforms can be 
important starting points, but they are meaningless if teachers cannot use them 
productively. Policies can improve schools only if the people in them are armed 
with the knowledge, skills, and supports they need, Student learning in this 
country will improve only when we focus our efforts on improving teaching. 

Instead of mandates and directives, our schools need agreement on purpos- 
es and support to meet new standards. Rather than proclamations, schools need 
policies and working environments that attract the best people to teaching, pro- 
vide them superb preparation, hone their skills and commitment in the early 
years, and keep them in the profession by rewarding them for their knowledge, 
skills, and good work. 



The teacher must remain the key. . . . 
Debates over educational policy are 
moot, if the primary agents of instruction 
are incapable of performing their 
functions well. No microcomputer will 
replace them, no television system will 
clone and distribute them, no scripted 
lessons will direct and control them, no 
voucher system will bypass them. 
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Although important, understanding one's 
chosen discipline is not enough to ensure 
classroom success. One must also 
appreciate the developmental stages and 
learning styles of students; apply learning 
theory in Individual and group contexts; 
balance classroom management needs 
with the nurturing and respect that all 
children need; model values required for 
good citizenship; evaluate, design, and 
select motivating tasks; communicate 
effectively to students and parents; and 
help students understand the 
connections among their subjects. [And] 
that’s the short list. 
— Robert Feirsen. principal , W. T. Clarke 
Middle School in Westbury, New York 



I could write millions of pages about how 
much Mr. Mustapha cares about his 
students. . . . But just being a caring 
person does not mean one Is a good 
teacher. Mr. Mustapha wants to impart 
to his students the knowledge of the 
biological aspects of the world around 
them, whether a student is In basic 
or advanced biology. He has done just 
that. . , . Thanks to his instruction, I 
have chosen to take biology in college 
and to major in genetic engineering. 
Someday I hope I can be as good a 
teacher as Mr. Mustapha is right now. 

— Michelle Renee Houy, 

FORMER STUDENT OF FRANCIS MUSTAPHA, 

South Side High School in Fort Wayne, 

Indiana 




This Commission starts from three simple premises: 

1. What teachers know and can do is the most important influence 

on what students learn. 

2. Recruiting, preparing, and retaining good teachers is the central 

strategy for improving our schools. 

3. School reform cannot succeed unless it focuses on creating the 
conditions in which teachers can teach, and teach well. 

The Importance of Teacher Knowledge 

The first premise is one that virtually every parent understands and a large 
body of research confirms: What teachers know and do is the most important 
influence on what students learn. Competent and caring teaching should be a 
student right. 

Research has discovered a great deal about effective teaching and learning: 
We know that students learn best when new ideas are connected to what they 
already know and have experienced; when they are actively engaged in applying 
and testing their knowledge using real-world problems; when their learning is 
organized around clear, high goals with lots of practice in reaching them; and 
when they can use their own interests and strengths as springboards for learn- 
ing. 7 When teachers can work together to build a coherent learning experience 
for students throughout the grades and within and across subject areas — one 
that is guided by common curriculum goals and expectations — they are able to 
engender greater student achievement. 8 

We also know that expert teachers use knowledge about children and their 
learning to fashion lessons that connect ideas to students’ experiences. They create 
a wide variety of learning opportunities that make subject matter come alive for 
young people who learn in very different ways. They know how to support stu- 
dents continuing development and motivation to achieve while creating incre- 
mental steps that help students progress toward more complicated ideas and 
performances. They know how to diagnose sources of problems in students’ learn- 
ing and how to identify strengths on which to build. These skills make the differ- 
ence between teaching that creates learning and teaching that just marks time.’ 

Needless to say, this kind of teaching requires high levels of knowledge and 
skill. To be effective, teachers must know their subject matter so thoroughly 
that they can present it in a challenging, clear, and compelling way. They must 
also know how their students learn and how to make ideas accessible so that 
they can construct successful “teachable moments.” Research confirms that 
teacher knowledge of subject matter, student learning, and teaching methods 
arc all important elements of teacher effectiveness. 10 

Furthermore, studies show that teacher expertise is the most important fac- 
tor in student achievement. A recent study of more than 1,000 school districts 
concluded that every additional dollar spent on more highly qualified teachers 
netted greater improvements in student achievement than did any other use of 
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Making the Connection: Teaching for Real Learning 



Hector ibarra’s middle-school science 
students are not yet researchers at Cal 
Tech or graduate students at MIT, but 
they already are scientists in the mak- 
ing. They identify and monitor the levels 
of radon, carbon dioxide, and electro- 
magnetic radiation. They investigate the 
efficiency of water and energy fixtures. 
They measure the flow rates of sink aer- 
ators. retrofit water-consuming toilet 
tanks, and compare the energy used by 
incandescent and fluorescent light 
bulbs. They design, build, and race 
miniature solar cars. 

“My approach to teaching builds 
upon the natural curiousity that is an 
integral part of all children,” says 
Hector, who teaches earth and life sci- 
ences at West Branch Middle School in 
West Branch, Iowa. He develops hands- 
on environmental projects that guide 
students through their own discoveries 
and allow for real-life applications. All 
of his experiments are written in a 
question format requiring students to 
form a hypothesis, develop a proce- 
dure, collect and analyze data, and 
arrive at conclusions. 

Hector’s assignments encourage his 
students to go beyond the walls of their 
school. In a research project he 
designed with two public utility compa- 
nies and a private management firm, 
the entire student body of West Branch 
Middle School measured and compared 
the efficiency of water and energy fix- 
tures in their homes. The project won a 
host of awards, including one from the 
Environmental Protection Agency. 
According to EPA Administrator William 
Rice, the students’ work “saved the 
community an estimated 40,000 gal- 
| Ions of water a week and helped reduce 
O emissions of sulfur dioxide, carbon 
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monoxide, and nitrogen dioxide through 
the use of energy-saving practices and 
devices.” 

Hector exposes his students to the 
cutting edge of scientific research and 
keeps himself there as well. Like his 
mother, an elementary teacher in his 
native Mexico who gave birth to him in 
the one-room schoolhouse where she 
taught, Ibarra lives education. Maybe 
that explains why, even with a full teach- 
ing load, Hector Ibarra is still going to 
school, at work on his doctorate in sci- 
ence education. 

* * * 

What are bubble blowers, tiny trucks, 
and a mini-merry-go-round doing in a 
precaiculus classroom? They are help- 
ing Frank Vanzant bring complex mathe- 
matical concepts to life for his high 
school students at Tullahoma High 
School in Tullahoma, Tennessee. Having 
come to math education from a career 
in electrical engineering, Vanzant under- 
stands the importance of students' 
developing an appreciation for math in 
the real world. 

The measure of his success in his 
trigonometry, precalculus, and 
Advanced Placement calculus courses 
can be seen in his students’ achieve- 
ments. More than half of Frank’s stu- 
dents earn scores at the "exceptionally 
well-qualified” level on the AP tests in 
calculus, as compared with about 17% 
nationally. Students like Genetta 
Gibson, who went on to major in engi- 
neering at Tennessee Tech, are living 
testimony to his influence. “I just loved 
him as a teacher,” says Genetta. "He 
really cared whether or not we all under- 
stood what he was teaching." 
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Frank’s commitment to his work runs 
deep. “I know of no other profession 
that can be as rewarding as teaching,” 
he avers. "A teacher’s influence on his 
students and society can never be fully 
observed or measured.” 

Behind Frank Vanzant’s problem-solv- 
ing drive and can-do spirit lies the 
reflective, questioning, philosophical 
nature that is indispensable in some 
measure to all educators. “I believe,” 
he says, "that teachers should con- 
stantly evaluate and adjust their meth- 
ods in the classroom to better meet the 
needs of the students and society. The 
most effective teachers are those who 
also view themselves as professional 
students. Teaching demands not only 
leading students toward developing a 
desire to learn, but also maintaining 
that desire in oneself.” 

Adapted from the Milken Family Foundation. 

The impact of the Educator { Santa Monica. Calif.: 

The Milken Family Foundation), pp. 10, 74. Copyright 
© 1995 by the Milken Family Foundation. Reprinted 
with permission. 
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school resources.' 1 Another study, comparing high-achieving and low-achieving 
elementary schools with similar student characteristics, found that differences in 
teacher qualifications accounted for more than 90% of the variation in student 
achievement in reading and mathematics. 12 

At a time when all students must meet higher standards for learning, access 
to good teaching is a necessity, not a privilege to be left to chance. And com- 
petent teaching depends on educators who deeply understand subject matter 
and how to teach in ways that motivate children and help them learn. Like 
doctors, engineers, and other professionals, teachers must have access to high- 
quality educa m and career-long opportunities to update their skills if they 
are to do their jobs well. In addition, quality controls must work to ensure that 
those who cannot teach effectively do not enter or stay in the profession. 

The Need to Prepare and Keep Good Teachers 

The second premise is also one that policymakers are just now beginning to 
comprehend: Recruiting, preparing, and retaining good teachers is the cen- 
tral strategy for improving our schools, In the next decade, the United States 
will need to hire more than two million teachers to handle huge enrollment 
increases, replace an aging teacher workforce ready to retire, and respond to the 
chronic attrition of new teachers that plagues American schools. Although 
some of these will be former teachers returning to the field, most will be newly 
prepared during this time, and the quality of their preparation will, to a large 
extent, influence the quality of teaching our schools provide. 

By 1998, America’s schools will enroll more children, 52 million, than they 
have ever enrolled before, even at the height of the baby boom. Schools already 
report shortages of qualified teachers in subjects like mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, and bilingual and special education. High-poverty urban and rural 
schools face persistent hurdles in hiring the teachers they need, and across the 
natioa there is a critical need for many more teachers who reflect the racial and 
cultural mix of students in schools. Yet many school districts do little to recruit 
teachers or to keep good ones in the profession. They treat teachers like easily 
replaceable, interchangeable cogs in a wheel, meeting most of their personnel 
needs with last-minute scrambles to put warm bodies in classrooms. 

In addition, current reforms have created new expectations for teachers that 
most have not been prepared to meet. To help diverse learners master much 
more challenging content, teachers must go far beyond dispensing informa- 
tion, giving a test, and assigning a grade. They must themselves know more 
about the foundations of subject areas, and they must understand how stu- 
dents think as well as what they know in order to create experiences that pro- 
duce learning. Moreover, as students with a wider range of learning needs enter 
and stay in school — a growing number whose first language is not English, 
many others with learning differences, and others with learning disabilities — 
teachers need access to the growing knowledge that exists about how to teach 
these learners effectively. More teacher education programs arc preparing 
teachers well for these new demands, but they arc still too few and far between. 
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Clearly. the nation's teacher recruitment and development challenge* are 
daunt inu. At the same time, these formidable challenges oHer et]ually compelling 
opportunities. W ith major changes occurring in the teaching force while reforms 
are beuinning to take root, the possibilities for recruiting and educating teachers 
well from the start are greater than they have ever been. \\ ith dedication, deter- 
mination. and elaritv of vision, our society can use this opportunity to develop a 
diverse, well -prepared, and culturally responsive teaching force that can serve as 
a foundation for the schools needed to maintain a prosperous and just society. 



The Imperative to Create Schools That Support Learning 

The third premise is one that people inside schools understand, but those 
outside mav not: School reform cannot succeed unless it focuses on creating 
the conditions in which teachers can teach, and teach well. 

Although manv recent reforms are beginning to make a difference, most 
schools are still not structured to support high-qualiry teaching: teachers do not 
have enough sustained time with their students each day and over the years to 
come to know them well and to tackle difficult kinds of learning with them: nei- 
ther do thev have time with their colleagues to svork on improving what they do. 

Inconsistent expectations for students and unequal financial and material 
resources are also major problems. A haphazard hodgepodge of policies has left 
schools without clear, compelling standards connected ro the means to achieve 
them. Consequentlv. educators in different communities — -and even in class- 
rooms within the same building — often teach toward very different ends, with 
little help in building a powerful, cumulative learning experience for their stu- 
dents. Meanwhile, supports for teaching challenging subject matter — intellec- 
tually rigorous curriculum materials, laboratories, and computers — are absent 
from many schools. 

Successful schools have found that they need to create communities that 
work toward shared standards, where students arc well known both personallv 
and academically where parents arc involved as partners, and where a variety of 
teaching approaches are used. Research concludes that much higher levels of 
achievement are found in smaller schools and units within schools where 
teachers know students and their families well, and where they can reinforce 
one another's efforts. 1 By developing common curriculum goals and working 
in teams, teachers can support high performance for their students. 

In addition, like restructuring businesses, schools that have found ways to 
educate all students well have done so by providing ongoing learning for teach- 
ers and staff. They couple greater authorin' for classroom teachers and a greater 
press for achievement with the professional learning needed to give educators 
the tools they need to succeed with students. 

The Bottom Line . . . 



j The bottom line is that there is just no way to create good schools without 

O iT ood teachers. Those who have worked to improve education over the last 
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What’s my job all about? My job Is all 
about those kids who walk into my door 
every day. My job is about Introducing 
them to the world of learning and all 
those joys that are out there for them. 
I want to do it well and make a 
difference for them. 
— Verleeta Wooten, 
histor > teacher. West Seattle High School. 

Seattle, Washington 



decade have learned that school reform cannot be “teacher-proofed. ” Success in 
any aspect of reform — whether creating standards, developing more challenging 
curriculum and assessments, implementing school-based management, or 
inventing new model schools and programs — depends on highly skilled teach- 
ers working in supportive schools that engender collaboration with families and 
communities. 

No top-down mandate can replace the insights and skills teachers need to 
manage complex classrooms and address the different needs of individual stu- 
dents, whatever their age. No textbook, packaged curriculum, or testing system 
can discern what students already know or create the rich array of experiences they 
need to move ahead. 

Exhortations to improve students’ “higher order” thinking abilities accom- 
plish little without able teachers who know how to support challenging learn- 
ing. Concerns about “at-risk” children — those who drop out, tune out, and fall 
behind — cannot be addressed without teachers who know how to teach stu- 
dents who come to school with different learning needs, home situations, and 
beliefs about what education can mean for them. There is no silver bullet in 
education. When all is said and done, if students are to be well taught, it will be 
done by knowledgeable and well-supported teachers. 



The High Stakes Involved: The Nature of America’s Future 



At issue in this discussion are very high stakes. The education challenge fac- 
ing the United States is not that its schools are not as good as they once were. As 
some of their severest critics concede, they are better in many ways than they 
have ever been, having raised graduation rates and basic literacy for a much more 
inclusive group of students throughout this century. 14 The problem is that our 
complex, technological society requires that schools now help the vast majority 
of young people reach levels of skill and competence once thought within the 
reach of only a very few. 

As recently as 1950, most people held blue-collar jobs in factories or busi- 
nesses that involved fairly simple tasks, planned and organized by others. 
Schools stressed similar kinds of routine work for most students. The kind of 
teaching needed for these skills was not complicated. Teachers could ma lage 
by following workbooks and texts even if they did not have deep knowledge of 
subject matter or a command of varied teaching methods. If students did not 
succeed in school, it was not a major problem. Most did not even need to grad- 
uate from high school to make a good living in the manufacturing era. 

But by the early 1990s, most assembly-line manufacturing jobs had disap- 
peared from the United States. Blue-collar workers will comprise only about 
10% of the workforce by the year 2000. 15 The "knowledge work” jobs that are 
replacing them require people to plan and organize much of their own work, 
manage teams, and use high levels of technical know-how. These new skills 
require an education that teaches students to frame their own problems, orga- 
nize themselves, and persevere in complex projects rather than passively filling 
in worksheets. They demand mastery of advanced subject area content, 
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research, and thinking skills lormerlv t.iught onlv to students thought (o he 
headed for the best colleges. And they require classrooms in which students 
learn to work together successfully in teams rather than alone at their seats. 

lens of thousands ot people not educated tor tnese demands have hcen 
unable to make a successful transition into the new economy. A growing under- 
class and a threatened middle class include disadvantaged young people who 
live in high-povertv communities as well as working-class vouth and adults 
whose levels of education and skills were sufficient for the jobs ot the past hut 
not for those of today and tomorrow. 1 hose who succeed and those who fail are 
increasingly divided by their opportunities to learn. 

In this knowledge-based socicry. the United States urgently needs to reaffirm 
a consensus about the role and purposes of public education in a democracy * 
and the prime importance of learning in meeting those purposes. I he challenge 
extends far bevond preparing students for the world ot work. It includes build- 
inu; an American future that is just and humane as well as productive, that is as 
socially vibrant and civil in its pluralism as it is competitive. 

Today, Americans watch in dismay as the nation is split between wealth and 
poverty; as communities are divided by race and class; and as the backbone of oui 
national life, the great American middle class, is left wondering about the future 
of its children when financial markets boom with every new corporate downsiz- 
ing. 1 ' The central concepts that define .America, ideas about justice, tolerance, 
and opportunity, are being battered. 

In this environment, education must attend not simply to the nations 
material well-being, but to its human core as well — to the intellectual and 



The Core of Teaching 

At the very core of teaching is the task 
of helping students make connections 
between what they already understand 
and the new concepts, information, or 
skills [we want them to learn). Scientists 
of the human mind tell us we can 
remember very few totally separate 
items at once, and all learning is a 
process of somehow associating new 
information with old. So this is my job 
as a teacher: to help students make 
connections. And to do that, I need to 
have a pretty good picture of what their 
understandings are — or l need a way to 
probe those understandings. 

| At any moment, I have to decide 

‘ ^ whether to present information or stand 
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back and let a student discover it. I 
have to know when and how to encour- 
age, compel, accept, judge, nurture, 
admonish, humor, provoke, and inspire 
30 individuals. Now if I am teaching your 
son or daughter, you undoubtedly hope 
that l understand your child well enough 
to make those decisions— so often 
spontaneous ones — wisely. And if l real- 
ly understand your kid, if I can see into 
his soul a bit, or if 1 can figure out how 
his mind works when he’s wrestling with 
a particular concept or skill, or if I can 
find a way to make him passionately 
interested in what 1 teach, I just might 
be able to inspire him to real heights. 
But if I don't understand, I can damage 
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your child, I can turn him off, or set him 
back, or crush his feelings, or stifle his 
opportunities. 

if l as one teacher fail to reach, nur- 
ture, and inspire your son or daughter, 
it’s probably not the end of the world; a 
child can probably recover from this sin- 
gle experience. But if entire educational 
systems repeatedly misjudge or work 
ineffectively with certain children ... we 
have a problem of national dimensions. 

— Cynthia Ellwood, teacher, 
Milwaukee , Wisconsin 

Source: Cynthia Ellwood. "Preparing Teachers for 
Education in a Diverse World/ Rethinking Schools : An 
Agenda for Social Change, edited by David Levine, et 
al. (New York: The New Press. 1995). pp. 246-247. 
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political values that long ago established America's moral claim on the admira- 
tion and envv of the world: the impulses toward innovation and entrepreneur- 
ship; toward cooperation and altruism; and toward action, creativity* and 
community. America's schools have always been the primary social agents ro 
take on the task of blending the worlds many into a nation of one. 

We must reclaim the soul of America. And to do so, we need an education 
system that helps people to forge shared values, to understand and respect other 
perspectives, to learn and work at high levels or competence, to rake risks and 
persevere against the odds, to work comfortably with people from diverse back- 
grounds, and to continue to learn throughout life. 

All Americans have a critical interest in building this kind of education sys- 
tem. I'or example, 

• Low levels of literacy are highly correlated with welfare dependency 
and incarceration — and their high costs. 

• More than half the adult prison population has levels of literacy below 
those required by the labor market. ' 

• Nearly 40% of adjudicated juvenile delinquents have learning dis- 
abilities that were overlooked and went untreated in school. 111 

• By the year 2010 there will be only three workers for every Social 
Security recipient, as compared with 16 in 1950. If all these future 
workers arc not capable and productive, the older generations retire- 
ment security and our social compact will be in grave danger. 1 

We cannot afford the continued expansion of prison populations, public 
assistance programs, and unemployment. Where we should be investing at the 
front end in education programs, preschool rolls, and job training, we are 
spending money at the back end on state penitentiaries, welfare rolls, and 
unemployment checks. Our failure to invest in adequate education and job 
chances means that a shrinking share of American citizens must generate the 
tax base that supports the rest of the nation — the young, the old, the ill, and 
those who are not now productive. We need to expand the number of people 
who can contribute to the nation's economy rather than those who must be 
supported from it. It is clear that if we do not invest in schools that can create 
adequate life chances for all of our young people, the results will be disastrous 
for both individuals and the nation. 

Beyond these statistics and pressing concerns lies a sobering human reali- 
ty — many of the nation's children are in deep trouble. Over the last genera- 
tion, American families and communities have changed profoundly. We lead 
advanced nations in rates of childhood poverty, homelessness, and mortality 
rates for those under age 2x and we lag in rates of children enrolled in 
preschool education.. Most children live in a single-parent household at some 
time while they arc growing up, Many parents are hurried and harried as they 
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try to earn enough to support their families and attend to their children's 
needs with fewer community supports to help them. Many children arrive at 
school hungry, unvaccinated, and frightened because the plagues of modern 
life — Liime and violence, drug and alcohol abuse, lack of adequate health 
care — rage on unabated. Teachers are well aware that todays students lead 
much more stressful lives than did students of a generation ago. But despite 
the dedication of their staffs, most schools are organized as though none of 
this had happened. 

At the same rime, our schools are more diverse and rapidly becoming more 
so. More students, including those with a variety of special needs, enter and stay 
in school longer than ever before. In addition, by the year 2010, at least a third 
of all children in this country will be members of groups currently considered 
'minorities. ' Big-city schools are already educating a new generation of immi- 
grants from Eastern Europe, Central America, Asia, and Africa, one that rivals 
in size the great immigrations of the 19th and early 20th centuries. 

This nation has always drawn its strength and its unique character from its 
diverse peoples — those who began here and those brought here under duress as 
well as those who have come seeking haven, carrying little more than hope, a 
willingness to work for a new future, and a dream of a better life for their chil- 
dren. Americas schools have always been the major vehicle for developing the 
skills and the shared ideals that make the American dream possible. Today 
more than ever, as the nation catapults into an era demanding high levels of 
knowledge and skill from all its citizens, its success in embracing and enhanc- 
ing the talents of these new and previously unincluded members will deter- 
mine much of its future. Schools need partners in this work, including 
high-quality systems of preschool education and health care to which all chil- 
dren have access, and community supports that help families build a safe and 
healthy family life. 

In short, to meet the needs of the 21st century, schools must successfully 
teach many more students from much more diverse backgrounds. And they 
must help them master more challenging content many times more effectively 
than they have ever done before. This means that teachers must understand 
students and their many pathways to learning as deeply as they comprehend 
subjects and teaching methods. It means that teachers need to understand how 
students of different language backgrounds and cultures can he supported in 
learning academic content and how those with a range of approaches to learn- 
ing can be met with a variety of teaching strategies. It also means that schools 
must reorganize themselves to enable more intensive kinds of learning, sup- 
ported by close, personal relationships as well as new technologies. 

This point is critical: It is not just that educational demands arc increasing, 
but that the very nature of learning is changing. Students must do more than 
learn new facts or cover more chapters; they must learn to integrate and apply 
their knowledge in more complex ways to more difficult problems. This means 
that teachers must accomplish very different things that require them to work in 
i new ways. Consequently, the nature of their preparation and the settings in 
which thev teach must change substantially as well. 

O 
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(Emma Belle Sweet] taught me many 
things, and especially geography, in that 
large sixth-grade class in the old Fourth 
Ward School in Albuquerque, now long 
since destroyed by fire. But nothing couid 
be so important to me and of such 
enduring quality as her simple, human act 
of figuratively leading me gently by the 
hand to a sense of self-respect, dignity, 
and worth. 

— A.,- B. . - . 

\ A P-. 7 .V~ 
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The Right to a Qualified Teacher 




In the face of our nation's needs, the impediments to good teaching are for- 
midable. It is now time to address openly what is only tacitly acknowledged 
when educators answer questions about their occupation with the response, 
Tm just a teacher/' Despite glimmers of hope created by recent reforms, teach- 
ing continues to be treated as low-status work, much as it was 80 years ago when 
teaching positions were among the few available to women and minorities. In 
rhe United States, teaching has long been viewed as little more than a combina- 
tion of glorified babv-sitting and high-level clerical work. Although progress has 
been made in recent years, teachers in many school districts are still underpaid, 
micromanaged, and treated as semiskilled workers. 

Manv states and districts have spent more energy trying to develop regula- 
tions intended to prevent poor teaching than trying to prepare top-flight teach- 
ers. Below-rnarket wages produce chronic shortages of qualified teachers in 
fields like mathematics and science. Standards for entry into teaching are incon- 
sistent and frequently unenforced. Teacher preparation is often inadequate, 
whether for the second-grade teacher — often expected to be a jack-of-all-tradcs 
with little in-depth subject matter knowledge — or for the eleventh-grade chem- 
istry teacher, prepared with little in-depth teaching knowledge for the chal- 
lenges posed bv higher standards, changing technologies, and a more diverse 
student body. 

Bv the standards of other professions and of teacher education in other 
countries, U.S. teacher education has historically been thin, uneven, and poor- 
ly financed. Although some schools of education provide high-qualicy prepara- 
tion, others are treated as "cash cows" by their universities, bringing in revenues 
that arc spent on the education of doctors, lawyers, and accountants rather than 
on their own students. As a result, teachers do not always have adequate disci- 
plinary preparation in the fields they teach or adequate know ledge and super- 
vised practice to enable them to use effective teaching strategics. 

Moreover, teacher recruitment is ad hoc; hiring and tenure decisions are 
often disconnected from any clear vision of quality teaching; beginning teacher 
mentoring and professional development for experienced teachers arc the first 
things eliminated in budget cuts. Working in isolation with few* chances to 
update their skills, teachers are deprived of knowledge that would allow them 
to succeed at much higher levels. Meanwhile, most education dollars are spent 
on staff and activities other than classroom teaching. 

But our schools' most closely held secret amounts to a great national 
shame: Without telling parents they are doing so, many districts hire unqual- 
ified people as "teachers" and assign them full responsibility for children. 
More than 1 2 ° o of all new ly hired "teachers" enter without any training at all, 
and another \ V\) enter without having fully met state standards.'" Although 
no state will allow a person to fix plumbing, guard swimming pools, style hair, 
write wills, design a building, or practice medicine without completing train- 
ing and passing an examination, more than 4() states allow- school districts to 
hire teachers on emergency licenses who have not met these basic require- 
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